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BOTKOAIKON 

By Samuel E. Bassett 

The Byzantine treatises on metric recognize seven 8ia$op<u of 
the heroic verse: 1 KaTtvbir\i,ov, irepiodubv, Sair^ucoi', (3ovk6Xm6v, 
biroppvdiAov, rekeiov and itoKitikov. Of these, the fourth and fifth, 
/3oukoXwc6j' and virbppvdp.ov, concern the relation between word-ends 
and feet: [^ovkoXikov Se rb perd rpels ir65aj airapri^ov els p,ipos 
X670V, olov 

(K 475) e£ eiri5i0pia5o$ irvpaTTjs lpa<n BeSevro, 

virbppvdpav bi e<m rb icad' eKavrov TrbSa airapTi^ov els pepos \byov, olov 

(A 214) i5/3pios eiVe/ca Trjade, <rii d' itrxeo, weldeo 8' riplv. 

The term vwbppvdnov is clear, for a verse in which there is no conflict 
between the words of the poet and the metrical feet is felt to be less 
"rhythmical." But (iovKokwbv is puzzling. In the verse which is 
cited as an illustration (K 475) in all but two of the treatises, a 
word does not end after the third foot, and no reason has been 
suggested for calling a verse which contains this "forbidden caesura" 
bucolic. 

In Philologus, XL VII (1889), 4 f., W. Hoerschelmann published 
for the first time a treatise on the 5ia$opal in which the definition 
of ^ovkoXikov conforms with the example: Parisinus 2676 fol. 9, 
fiovKoKucbv rb pi) kv t$ peTpei<r0cu Xrjyov els pepos \byov. With this 

'"Heliaa Mon." in Studemund, Anecd. Var. Graec, I, 173; "Isaac Mon." in 
Bachmann, Anecd. Graec, II, 183; Pa.-Hephaeation, 5, 13, 29; Jacobsmuhlen, Diss. 
Argent. (1886), pp. 230, 242, 273; Ps.-Plutarch, de metro heroico, chap, i; Schol. B. 
Hephaestion (Gaisford), p. 178; "Tractatus Harleianus," Studemund, Ind. Led. 
Vratislav. Mb. (1887-88), pp. 10 f.; "Pa.-Draco," Hermann (1812), pp. 139 f.; also 
the treatises in Anecd. Chisiana, Mangelsdorf, Progr. Karlsruhe (1876), p. 28, and in 
Studemund, Anecd. Var. Graec., I (1886), 190, 245. These treatises together with 
others, in all nearly a score, were discussed by W. Hoerschelmann in Philologus, 
XLVII (1888-89), 1-12. The same writer in a later article, which was published a 
year earlier, however (Ein Griechisches Lehrbuch der Metrik, Dorpat, 1888), showed 
good reasons for believing that the doctrine of the 5u>4>opal had been handed down in 
a threefold tradition, the source of which was a popular textbook of early Byzantine 
times. One or two new 5t,a<t>opa.l (i.e., KkinaKurbv or irpopaBpuov, and ip.iceplfJo~Kov) 
were added to the original seven in a few of the latest treatises. 
[Classical Philology XV, January, 1920] 54 
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definition he compared that of the Parisinus 2676 fol. 7 (ftovKoKucbv) , 
rb pi) reXelous iroSas airapri^ov els pipos \6yov, and argued that the 
PovkoKikov was the opposite of the vwbppvdpov, Le., that it was a verse 
in which no word ends with a metrical foot. There are several 
objections to this. In the first place, two treatises, "Isaac Mon.," 
loc. tit., and "Ps.-Draco," loc. tit., give a correct example of the 
generally accepted definition of j3ovk6\i.k6j>. (A 204) dXX' Ik tol 
epe'co rbhe, | kox reTeXeVflcu dice (with wrong punctuation, which, 
however, emphasizes the division of the verse into two equal 
halves). These two treatises are no later than the two cited 
by Hoerschelmann, for all four mention nine, instead of the nor- 
mal seven, 8ia<f>opai. Again, metrical commentators, especially 
the later ones, are more prone to give the wrong examples than 
wrong definitions; e.g., the verse 7roXXd$ 8' Uj>dipovs if/vx&s "Ai5i wpot- 
atyev (A 3) is used to illustrate the feminine caesura in the treatise 
"De Caesuris," Studemund, Anecd. Var. Graec, I, 159, and faulty 
examples of the so-called bucolic dieresis are found in the "Tractatus 
Harleianus" and other Byzantine commentaries (e.g., "Ps.-Draco," 
126) as well as in several Latin treatises: Frag. Wolfenbuttel, Gram. 
Lot., VI, 645 f.; Beda, 245 f., K, and Audax 333 f., K. Further- 
more, the stock example of the verse in which there is conflict between 
the words and the feet throughout the entire verse seems to have 
been, not K 475 — which is the regular example of the Povko\ik6v — but 
i 39: Eustathius, 740, 2, ov iravv perpiKuis txew doice? reus xaXaioij, 
o'i <f>a<TLV on to pirpov x«£p« pkv o-w8eo-peio-da<. tovs iroSaj dXXi^Xois, 
<!« Kara pr)5kv [pr]8ev' ?] els pipos airapri^eiv \6yov, olov 

'Tkibdev pe 4>epuv Hvepos K(.k6p€<T(H ir€kaxro~tv. 

xapairetrai 5k .... t6 (card ir68a repveaQai, olov 

vfipios e'lveKa rrjerde, <ri> 5' iVxeo, weideo 5' ifplv (A 214 — the 
stock example of the inroppvdpov). 

ivBa. Kad' IkaffTov x65a kcu pipos \6yov dirapTiferai; cf. Ps.-Hephaes- 
tion, 19. Finally, the presence of a word-end at the bucolic dieresis 
in about 75 per cent of the bucolic Idylls of Theocritus seems to 
indicate that in bucolic poetry the conflict between words and feet 
was not avoided, and therefore the use of the term fiovicoXuidv to 
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describe the verse in which it was avoided seems strange. Hoer- 
schelmann himself recognizes this objection (op. cit., p. 6) : 

Warum man solchen Versen den Namen /3ovkoXj.k6v gegeben habe wird 
sich schwer ermittlen lassen. Aber wissen wir denn etwa warum Verse, 
die in der Mitte getheilt sind, so heissen sollten? Unser Nichtwissen ist 
in beiden Fallen das gleiehe. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show that our ignorance is not 
the same in both cases, but that, on the contrary, there are good 
reasons why a verse in which a word ends with the third foot should 
have been called "bucolic" by the syllable-counting Byzantine 
grammarians. 

It must be admitted at the outset that the term fiovKokiKdv 
(bucolicus) was used by the Greek and Latin metricians also to 
describe a verse containing the bucolic dieresis, and also, as Hoer- 
schelmann observes (op. cit., p. 2), that the verse which is divided 
into two equal parts by a word-end after the third foot is sometimes 
characterized by another epithet. 1 These facts are, however, of 
little importance, since a twofold use of the same term, as well as 
of two different terms, to describe the same phenomenon may be 
found elsewhere in ancient metric; they become negligible when we 
weigh against them the positive evidence that a verse with the 
forbidden caesura was called "bucolic." 

This evidence is obtained from two sources, the ancient metricians 
and the bucolic Idylls of Theocritus. Mar. Vict., 71, 32, K., states 
the doctrine of the forbidden caesura as follows: adaeque observatur 
ne tertius pes verbum finiat versumque a se diducat, ut est 

(Verg. Georg. iii. 6) cui non dictus Hylas puer | et Latonia Delos. 

Terentianus Maurus, to whom Mar. Vict, is indebted for much of 
his doctrine, remarks (2728 ff.) that a dactylic hexameter of this 

1 jjpleres, Dion. Thrax, Suppl. Ill (Uhlig), cited by Hoerschelmann. We may 
compare hemiepes, Priscian, Gram, hat., Ill, 460, 15, where Engelbrecht (Serta 
Harteliana [1896], pp. 293 f., reads "hemipes," and by inserting tertius makes Priscian 
refer to the triemimeral caesura. No ancient writer, with the exception of Ausonius 
(introduction to the Cento Nuptialis, diffinduntur autem per caesuras omnes, quas 
recipit versus heroicus .... aut post dactylum atque semipedem), mentions the 
triemimeral. The passage which Engelbrecht cites from Hermogenes (II, 409, 
Spengel =394, Rabe) does not concern caesura, but rather a pause in the thought. 

Ps.-Hephaestion, 27 (p. 259, Jacobsmiihlen), recognized the forbidden caesura, 
as we have seen. Elsewhere (p. 249, Jacobsmiihlen) he calls this division of the verse 
Kara ncplodov. 
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kind is called "priapean." The priapean hexameter is mentioned 
by Marius Plotius, 510, 12 ff., K., who gives as one of his examples 
the verse from the Georgics, just cited, and adds one from Homer, 
(I. 529) KOvprJTts t' i/Juixovro k<u | AlrtaXol /*evc^ap/««. 

Atilius Fortunatianus, 291, 24, K., follows Plotius, citing the same 
examples, and gives this new information : est alius priapeus qui et 
bucolicus vocatur, ut 

{Cat. Frag. 2) Hunc lucum tibi dedico consecroque, Priape. 

hie quoque octava syllaba partem orationis finit [as in the case of 
the priapean hexameter]. Of course this verse cannot be made to 
read as a hexameter, but the passage is important as showing that 
the priapean verse was called "bucolic," and that it resembled the 
priapean hexameter in having a word end with the eighth syllable. 
In fact, the metricians who upheld the derivation-theory actually 
maintained that the priapean verse was derived from a dactylic 
hexameter of the form ^ ~ - ~ ~ ~~ x That this pria- 
pean hexameter, as well as the recognized priapean verse, was called 
"bucolic," is implied in the treatise de hexametro versu heroico of a 
certain Victorinus, who is to be distinguished both from Marius 
Vict, and from Maximus Vict., and whose catechetical method 
reminds us of Priscian. The passage is as follows (Gram. Lat., 
VI, 214, 23; cf. VII, 340, 6): 

Quot sunt species in caesura hexametri versus ? Quattuor. Quae sunt ? 

Coniunctus districtus mixtus divisus Quid divisus? Qui in priapio 

deprehenditur metro. Quod est metrum priapium? Cum in hexametro 
versu primi tres pedes concatenati inter se a reliquis tribus sequentibus 
divisi separatique sunt, ut puta veluti in bucolicis 

(Verg. Eel. i. 63) aut Ararim Parthus bibet | aut Germania Tigris 
et (Verg. Eel. vi. 66) utque viro Phoebi chorus | adsurrexerit omnis 
et (Verg. Eel. iii. 33) est mini namque domi pater, | est iniusta noverca. 
Unde dictum priapium ? Quod pleraque huius modi in honorem Priapi ita 
conscripta sint, propter quod multi volunt hoc genus compositionis bucolico 
carmini magis convenire. 

From these passages it is clear that a hexameter containing the 
forbidden caesura which is formed by a word-end in the middle of 
the verse was thought to be appropriate to bucolic poetry. If this 
doctrine was based on the facts, we ought to find some evidence of 

'Atil. Fort., loc. tit.; Mar. Plotius, loc. cit., and 515, 11 ff., K. Mar. Vict., 
151, 1 ff., K. 
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these facts in the bucolic Idylls of Theocritus, for all the writers that 
have been cited show evidence of having followed Greek tradition. 
A comparison of the bucolic Idylls with the epic Idylls and with 
representative books of Homer to test the frequency with which a 
word-end is found in the middle of the verse gives results that are 
rather striking. In the bucolic Idylls a word ends with the third 
foot in 333 verses, or 38 per cent; in the epic Idylls, 178 verses, or 
17 per cent; in A, 126 verses, or 21 per cent; in X, 115 verses, or 
22 per cent; in a, 102 verses, or 22 per cent; in i, 113 verses, or 20 
per cent; and in the four books of Homer which have been examined, 
456 verses, or 21 per cent. 1 That is to say, Theocritus ends a word 
with the third foot more than twice as frequently in the bucolic 
Idylls as in the epic Idylls, and not far from twice as frequently as 
in more than two thousand typical verses of Homer. That this 
might justify the ancient grammarians in using the term "bucolic" 
to describe a hexameter in which a word ends with the third foot 
may be seen from the following analogy : Kunst (Rossbach-Westphal, 
Theorie der Musischen Kiinste, III, 2, 854) has shown that the dis- 
crepancy between Theocritus and Homer in the use of a word-end 
at the so-called bucolic dieresis is not great. A word ends with 
the fourth foot in the bucolic Idylls of Theocritus in 74 per cent of the 
verses; in the epic Idylls, 49.5 per cent; in Homer, 60.12 per cent. 
Therefore — to continue the inference from numerical relations — if 
the use of a word-end after the fourth foot about one-fourth more 
frequently in the bucolic Idylls than in Homer justified the ancients 
in calling the Topi) at this point in the verse jSovkoXuc^, a fortiori the 
verse in which a word ends with the third foot about four-fifths 
more frequently in the bucolic Idylls than in the Homeric poems 
might justly be termed fiovno'hiKov. 

Whether the grammarians adopted the term because they had 
observed the frequency of word-ends at the middle of the verse in 
bucolic poetry or for some other reason, is open to question. There 
is some reason to believe that while caesura in the earliest formu- 
lation of the doctrine was merely a matter of word-ends, the pause 
in sense which is often found at caesura was first noticed at the 
bucolic Toiirj. If so, we should expect that Theocritus would use a 

1 Verses in which an enclitic immediately follows a word-end in the middle of 
the verse have not been counted. 
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pause in sense at the end of the third foot if the grammarians based 
their use of the term (iovicokuibv upon the observed facts with regard 
to his versification. The evidence is somewhat disappointing. In 
Greek bucolic poetry punctuation, according to the most prevalent 
modern system, is not found immediately after the third foot 
(Kunst, de Theocriti versu heroico [1886], p. 60). 1 This is natural, for 
Theocritus regularly makes a pause in the thought either within the 
third foot or at the bucolic caesura. It may be remarked, however, 
that in the bucolic Idylls he often places a vocative, which the 
ancients set off by commas, immediately after the end of the third 
foot: 

Xr/ts 7Tori rav 'Nv/Xipav, XtJis, | aiirb\e, rrjde Kadit-as (i. 12), 

also i. 62, 78; iii. 4; v. 12, 68, 137, and especially viii. 51: 
h> ttjvcoi yap rrjvos, W | '& KaXe' Kal \4ye 'MiXwj\' 
That this evidence is very slight must be admitted. It is therefore 
quite as probable that the use of the term (3ovko\lkov was due to 
the recognized influence of the priapean verse upon the versification 
of the bucolic poets. 

Our evidence on this point is brief but convincing. We have 
seen that a certain type of priapean verse, i.e., 

(Cat. Frag. 2) hunc lucum tibi dedico conseeroque, Priape, 
was called "bucolic," and we notice that there is a slight pause in 
the sense at the end of the first colon (hunc lucum tibi dedico). Now 
in the Argument iii prefixed to Theoc. Id. (=Bergk, Carm. Pop., 42) 
we find the following statement: robs de vevucrinevovs (PovkoXovs) els 
ras irepiouddas xwpeij», ayeipovras iavrols rets Tpo<pas' didovcu de Kal 
aXXa Tiva iraidias Kal yeXwos exo/xeva, Kal ev<t>rinovvTas eirikeyew, 
Se£ai rav ayadav tOxW; 5e£ai rav iiyieiav, 
av <j>eponev irapa ras deov, av e/caXeVaro Ti\va. 

Here we have two examples of the Greek pastoral priapean verse 

in both of which there is a pause in sense after the first colon. 

Fritsche in his introduction to the Idylls of Theocritus (p. 11) 

remarks: 

Wer den letzten jener zwei Verse zum erstenmal sieht, wird ohne 
Anstand ihn lesen als ware ein Hexameter: 

av (j)€pojX€v wapa tos Otov, av tKaktcraTO Tqva. 

1 That is, in the genuine poems; in [Theoc] XIX, 7, there is a full stop, in 
[Theoc] XXI, 15, a comma. 
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Aus dieser Andeutung moge geschlossen werden, wie eng der Hexameter 
Theocrits sich an die vorhandene Verse des Volkslieds anschloss [i.e., in the 
use of anaphora, etc.]. 

Fritsche did not show the influence of this popular priapean verse 
upon the way in which Theocritus places the ends of words with 
reference to the metrical feet in his bucolic Idylls. In view of the 
present discussion it may be worth while to suggest that if we 
possessed more of the Sicilian folk-songs we should probably find 
that they had a decided influence upon the versification of the 
bucolic Idylls in so far as concerns the conflict between the words 
and the metrical feet. Even as it is, we may conclude from the 
evidence which has been submitted in this paper, that the Byzan- 
tine definition of fiovKoKinbv reveals a subtle difference in versifi- 
cation between the bucolic and the heroic hexameter, and that 
there is some reason for believing that this difference was due in 
some measure to the influence of the songs of the Sicilian shepherds. 1 
Btjblington, Vermont 

1 It is idle to query why the wrong example of the 0ovKo\i.Kbv is regularly given 
by the Byzantine grammarians, but it ia worth while noticing that the verse which in 
the Iliad immediately precedes the one which they use as an illustration contains 
a word-end in the middle : 

(K 474) 'Pi7<ros 5' kv pkacp eC5e, trap 1 J airQ &' cokes' txxot. 
The eye of the author of the definition may have wandered in the copying. 

The foregoing explanation of the 0ovko\lk6v also accounts for several faulty 
examples of the bucolic caesura which are given by the late grammarians, e.g., 
Studemund, Anecd. Var. Graec., I, 159, "Tractatus Harleianus," and "Ps.-Draco." 

(r 308) Tieits jikv ttov t6 ye oI5e Kal adhvaroi deol &Woi, 
for while this verse contains no bucolic caesura, it is an excellent illustration of the 
/3oukoXikAi>. The same confusion of 0ovkoKik6v (tiros) with (fovKoKuci) (Topij) is found in 
a much-discussed passage in the Wolfenbtittel fragment (Gram. Lot., VI, 645, 25) : 
Caesurae versuum sunt quattuor, id est penthemimeres, hephthemimeres, tritos tro- 
chaeos, tetarte bucolikon (i.e., according to most commentators, either a corruption of 
bucolice, or else=/3ouKo\ifci2i' [itohjtwi'] ; this is extremely unusual, if not unparalleled) 
.... tetarte bucolikon fit, cum in quarta regione pars orationis cum fine sensu 
dactylo terminatur, his exemplis, 

(Verg. Aen. iv. 13) degeneres animos timor arguit, heu quibus ille, 
(Verg. Aen. i. 664) nate, meae vires, mea magna potentia solus. 
The latter verse has troubled the commentators. Strahler (de caesuris versus Homerici, 
Breslau [1889], p. 42) cannot understand what this verse is meant to illustrate, and 
Heusinger (cited by Keil in the critical note on the passage) suggests that the two 
verses illustrate the bucolic and penthemimeral caesurae respectively, and that the 
examples of the other two caesurae have been lost. This explanation is at best a 
pis aller, and is quite unnecessary. It is much better to assume that the anonymous 
writer has given good examples of the bucolic caesura and of the "bucolic" verse, 
because he did not understand fully the meaning of fiovKohiKbv, but copied the second 
verse from a definition of this term. 



